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Tliis paper discusses learning skills centers in 
Kansas connected vith araa vocational-technical schools and community 
ji\nior colleges. These centers are designed to offer basic skills 
instruction in reading, coioposition, lath, and study skills areas to 
students who cannot succeed in a vocational program because of 
deficiencies in one ot all of these areas. The students who use these . 
centers are classified as educationally disadvantaged by the fact ^ 
that they cannot succeed without special help with skills 
traditionally classified as academic. Each of the basic skills 
centers is different and each strives to make its curriculum meet the 
needs of the vocational students and instructors it serves. There 
are, however, characteristics that are present in all basic skills 
programs. They are to accept the students for what they are, to 
tailoT the instruction to fit the individual needs of the students, 
and to provide basic skills instruction relevant to help students 
find success in their chosen vocational fields. (TS) 
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LEARNING SKILLS CENTERS IN .KAI^SAS VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 



Over the past six years, Kansas has developed a network 
of learning skills centers connected wltU area vocational- 
technical schools and community junior colleges. These centers 
are desijjned to offer basic skills instruction in the reading, 
composition*, math, and study skills areas to students who cannot 
succeed^ in a vocational program Because of deficiencies in one 
or all of these areas . The programs are funded through tihe 

Exemplary and Special Needs* Section of the Vocational Ed/icatibn 

'■I 

Division of the Kansas St;ate Department of Education. Tjlie stu- ^ 
dents who use these centers are classified educationallAf disad- 



vantaged generally by the fact <:hat they cannot succeedl in the 
regular vocational area withoiit. special^ help with skills trad- 
itionally classified academic. , * 

liach of the basic sJciUs centers is different; eiich strives 
to make its curriculum it^eet the jieeds of the vocational students 
and instructoriSi'it seryes. Theje are, however, charac^ceris tics 



that seem to be' present dbn all basic skills programs, 
JL. To accept the student where he is. ^ 



They are; 



2. To *tailor-the instru<^tion to fit jth6 individual needs ^ 
of thaf student;^ • • 

■ , ^ ^ , ' '\ - ■ ' ' * 

3, To provide basic skills instruc-tiort relevant to |ielping 
that sfctident be successful in his vocational dlates, 
i.e. in his chosen f-ield. . • ' I 

Some* years ago, it became evident that many studerits enrolled 
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in vocational and technical programs lacked the basic skills 
needed to function at their fullest potential. Research in 
Kansas indicates that a cross-section of the 'students entering 
the area vocational schools and corranunity junior colleges after * 
high School have about the same basic abilities. In fact, those 
entering vocational schools may even hdve a little higher pro-^ 
ficiency. IJhdt has been encountered by vocational education, 
is that many post-secondary students have a high school diploma, 
^ut basic skills abiliti^ far below the eleventh or twelfth 
grade level. Seven or eight years ago, we were^^ssuming that 
basic education had taught academic skills such as math, reading, 
writing, and study skills, and that al^ vocational education 
was responsible for was teaching manipulative ^nd technical ^kiJils 
and information, the vocational instructor knew that this was 

' . . ■ ' '. / 

not the case, so l^t became necessary for students to have avail-/ 
able this type of ' instruction in tho vocational setting./ . / 
Prior to thej establishment of learning skills centers, /it 
was often a easel of having a atudeat x7t,io v^as motivated/ to /learn 

' ■ ■ ' ■ \ ■ /' / 

having no opportuni'tv to flo so. .The first objective y then, was 

to provide student;^' the opportunity to receive instruation in 

V _ ■ ' / / ' • 

the basic skill areas . Host vocational areas use ^i^uals and 

textbooks that far exceed the reading level of ma^y of the stu- 
dents who are to use them. Understanding of complex and tech- 
nical vocabulary and math is necessari^ before the student can 
6ven begin to learn manipulative skills in m'ai>y cases. 
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The ability to, independently, learn new procedures an^l tech- 
niques after Icavinjj t\\e school $ettins io* important to students 

who are receiving training to take to thta job market. Althoujgh 

• " » * I 

Che vocational instructor is very •capable of teaching job-re-- 

quired skills, generally, Me is not prepared to teach reading 

simultaneously. , 

The same situation is evident in the math area. In some 

vocational fields, it is ne<ie3sary for the student to master a 

higher level of mathematics than has been encountered in pre- 

'vious math courses in formal education. The vocational ins true- 

tor does not have the time or resources to teach math. An accum- 

ulation df instances such as those lead to vocational education's 

/ ■ ■ 

demanding that resources be available to teach students basic 
skills. " ^ 

Tlie concept of the basi(| skili^ center took shape to remedy 
the problems that the vocational instructor and student knew 
existed .V ITnat has happened to the original concept is that it 
has grown to include such services as expertise in materials 
development and mock interviewing using video tape to prepare 
students for job interviews. Essentially, the basic skills cen- 
teiSin many vocational schools^ and junior colleges have become 
a place where a student or instructor can say, "I need instruction 
or licilp in this area," and, in some way, an attempt is made to 
furnish what has been requested. . " 



There seems to be twd major reasons, dial: a student is suc- 

/' ■ ^\ . ; . 

cessful in Uhe.-learnlng okilils center in the vocational setting: 



1. Motivation to reifid materials that interest him and - • 
are relevant to •what he plans to do on his job. 

2. The vocational insti^uctor'o urgl^io* 

Much of the work done in thi skills center involves materials, 
^manuals- and textbooks, whictji students are using in their con- 
tent-area classes. Reading I skills can be taught from thes^e-u 
materials easily, although time is, required for the develop- 
ment of materials. The reinforcement, lit the vocational classi 
g\ves the student added motivation for*his reading activities 
in the skills center. 

The second major type of motivation the student receives 

is support from his vocational inatructor. Tilthough he has been 

* ■ ■ ■ " . 

iold in the past that reading and math are Important, l^'avin0 
an automechanics instructoip, tell 1dm, makes it much more sen- 
sible to the student. |ln maay cases, vocational instructors 
are^requiring that a studejnt complete a reading assignment and ^ 
cake a tesC over the material before the student can go to the 
"shop to apply the theory in the text. ^ ^ . i 

The flexibility built into a skills center as an orieinal 
concept enables it to suit the needs of gtudents and instructors 
Not only does .it take facilities and materials to meet a wide 
range of needs , it must be staffed by personnel willing to main- 
tain the flexibility. Tl^e ideal situation for a skills center 



^|L8 an environment where all cujntent areas are individualized. 
\ ■ ' " ■ i 

This io important because if allows the student who requires 

muph repetition the time- he needs. If the time in the skills 
center simply throws him farther behind, it beqpmes a hin^crance 
ratheiT than a help to student, . 

Some problems have been encountered in building successful 
learning skills centers. One problem is the one - just men- 
tioned which occurs when the content areas are not totally in- 
dividualized There are many reasons that a course is not* in- ^ 

dividualized . An infle3?ible state or local standard that re- 

■ ■ V- 

quires that a certain -aindunt of material be covered in a given 

I- ^ , ■ ' . . ■ ' "* 

time period is one problem^. Failure to set up content-area pro 

trams to help with Inst ruction in this mnnner is another reason. 
Tl\e requirements for complete individualization include time to 
de>>elol) materials on this format sufficient to serveVas resources 
for students and a physical plant large enough to allpw many ac- 
tivities to take place at the sauc time. 

Another problem we hay^e^ encountered is trying /to «transf er 

a "pacikage'' situation l4?!om one location where it it working well 

i * # */ J \ 

to a new enviropm^nV ' Tlie problems occur because/ every school 

is unique and UaS needs that are special. Somof specif ic problems 

encountered Aiere involve such things as sched^li^g. Some of 

the leatnWg skills centers are in schi^ls yttiat functioA on 

a yity atrict schedule, and the students ifa these centers arer, 

enrolled much like any other class. OtheJjs operate otl a com- 



pljktely open' enrollment system wher^ the 5 



tudent may come Uo 



the center £at any amounU of time for any number of <5ays depending 
on the goals lie has defined for himself in a conferonhe with the 
skills instructor." Another problem with tryi,i\s to transfer a 
**package" is that the person who is to coordinate the skills 

center must totally uiiderstf^d the concepts Up to this time, 

• * " . . 

wc in Kansas feel that the only way to train staff for learning 

skills* centers is for them to work in a center for a period jof 
timo^ . * ^ ' ' . \ 

In spite of the problems^ Involved, research in Kansas re- 
veals that students^n vocational schools which haVe^learning 

skills centers, show t'jo times as much improvement in reading 

. ' ■ ^ • , ■ 

skills as students in* a^ vocational. school with no learning akllls 

centlar. Jliis study w^s 'base'd on pre-' and p6st-test scores on 

a standardized reading test. In Kansas it sterns thatjin part^ 

because of learning skiVlR centersj vocational education and 

junior colleges are becoming more academic; perhaps it should' 

follow that academic education, should become^more vocational. 



